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pupil has been made a member of one great family, of the long
line of masters and pupils that reaches back across the ages to
the heavenly sources of Tradition.

Such ideas and methods have not, of course, been confined to
Tibet, nor even to the Orient. With trifling variations, the same
path has been followed by all the traditional schools of history,
and is the one, if history is to be believed, which can best be
relied on to lead to consistently successful results. A master
can do justice to a very limited number of disciples at one time;
they must be able to claim his undivided attention over lengthy
periods. Of all branches of human endeavour, it would seem
that art is the least fitted to survive under institutional con-
ditions, or to be imparted rapidly in the form of a concentrate.
The paradox is that those who have worried their heads least
on the score of originality, seem to have had that quality granted
to them in abundance and as if by superaddition: while those
who, in their anxiety lest their precious personalities should
suffer eclipse, have feared to subject themselves to discipline,
have been the first to fall into banality, whether unrepentant, or
disguised under a veneer of pretentiousness.

The allied arts of Music and Dancing, which, besides minister-
ing to the lighter amusements of life, play an important part
in worship, can unfortunately be dealt with only rather
sketchily, because during my journeys I did not have oppor-
tunities for studying them as frequently, or as closely, as paint-
ing and the domestic crafts.

The classical music of the temples has already been described,
consisting of a solemn, though animated, style of chanting, and
of orchestral interludes based on the pedal notes of the long
copper trumpets, with the melody taken up by oboes, and the
rhythm supplemented by a multitude of percussion instruments.
The hymns, though always sung by heart, also exist in written
form. The notation is in the nature of a graph of the rising
and falling of the voice; large curves convey the basic tune,
while smaller loops represent ornaments and other by-play.
Though I had hoped for a chance of instruction in the reading
of the signs, time proved all too short. The only way to learn
would be to practise under a master till one could reproduce a
few tunes exactly, and then try to relate them to the written
notes: for it is likely to be found that in reading thq, notation
much has to be taken for granted, having been treated as a